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tection of the state. Traces of such a view can be found
in much earlier days, but the nation's struggle of nearly a
century's duration against absolutism in politics and religion
\vas the school in which it was fully worked out. It is
intimately bound up with the practical sense of the nation,
which is ready to accept facts and to subordinate itself to a
firm will, and with the sobriety which impels it to urge the
supporters of opposing tendencies and interests to make
mutual concessions and to strive for peaceful compromises.
On this, in the last instance, rests the deep-rooted national
conception of opposition as a necessary and healthful factor
in public life.

The legal opposition under James J and Charles I led no
doubt, in the end, to civil war and revolution, and there-
fore to a negation of the principle of parliamentary rule.
The differences of view were too deep and penetrating for
peaceful decision. But the manner and form in which the
restoration of monarchy took place show distinctly how little
the abandonment of legal methods was in accord with the
real character of the English nation. From that time to the
present the history of England, at all its crises, has been a
history of parliamentary opposition, finally victorious, but
always moderate in the hour of victory, and always legal in
its action.

So far, then, as parliamentary government is concerned,
the development which we have traced had the important
result of imposing upon the whole procedure of the House
of Commons, as fixed by the struggles of the seventeenth
century, the methods and ideas of a legal opposition by a
minority. It may fairly be said that, at the critical epoch,
the whole House of Commons, as against the Crown and its
ministers, felt itself to be a minority, bound, as the weaker
party, to defend its position.

The above-quoted words of Speaker Onslow are, then,
more than a proof of the deep insight into parliamentary
order to which this great parliamentarian had attained; they
express also the. special significance in the history of its
development of the period of parliamentary oligarchy. It is
the chief merit of the parliamentary generation represented by
Onslow that it preserved the character of the historic order